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& disillusioned Cree returns to his father’s culture 


nside the chief's tepee — una- 

dorned canvas wrapped around 

a circle of tree poles 20 feet tall 

—a child was banging a store- 

bought toy xylophone. Across the 

camp, inside a modern cottage tent, 

an old man was beating a homemade 

drum and wailing a minor-key lament 
in Cree 

The sounds of the two cultures 
mingled in the stinging winter air 
along a desolate stretch of Alberta’s 
David Thompson Highway in the east- 
ern Rockies. Here, on a provincial 
game preserve, Chief Robert Smallboy 
and his 140 followers are making their 
last stand. 

lt teav_be the last stand, too, for 
the culture of The Canadian Indian. 

Last July, Chief Smallboy and his 
band of Ermineskin Crees broke away 
from the Hobbema Reserve, 45 miles 
north of Red Deer, and moved. by 
truck and car, to the wilderness of the 
Kootenay Plains, 150 miles southwest 
of Red Deer. They moved for many 
reasons, the chief says, but the most 
important motive was to escape the 
corruption of the white man’s society 
that has afflicted the Crees since the 
1700s,_and to raise their children in 
the old and simple Indian style of life. 

They are teaching the children to 
hunt and trap and treat hides, to know 
the forest and the mountains and the 
animals, to respect their elders and to 
despise liquor and the licentiousness it 
can cause. 

If they succeed, they may have pre- 
served -a vestige of an Indian civiliza- 
tion from being buried by the over- 
whelming culture of the Canadian 
white man. 

As early as 1965, Chief Smallboy 
had asked the federal government to 
give him and his supporters their own 
reserve to isolate them from the ex- 
cesses of white-oriented life at Hob- 
bema. Ottawa refused. 

“Finally, when he couldn't do any- 
thing about what he wanted,” an In- 
dian woman interprets for the chief, 
“he wrote a letter and sent it back to 
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A gallant band of Indians 
fights for its tribal life 


Chief Robert Smallboy has led 140 of his Cree people away 
from the reserve into the wilderness where, 

he hopes, they'll revive a way of life that’s being smothered 
by the white man’s culture. And because of his 

vision, some of his own tribesmen want.to throw him out 





ar from the white man’s 
insidious influence, the 
followers of Chief Robert 
Smallboy lead a quiet, pastoral 
life, relearning tribal ways. 
Boys like the one at the left are 
taught to hunt and trap and to 
know and appreciate the forests 
and mountains about them. And 
women, like the one above amid 
clothes her mother made, will 
pass on their skills to the next 
generation. Some of the kids do 
miss the reserve (especially the. <= » 
hockey games on TV) but the chief 
feels they'll lead a much more 
meaning ful life. “We brought them 
here to grow up with Indian ways.” 





COVER: The picture on the 
left, of a Prairie Cree, was 
taken about 1885; on the right 
is one of the Ermineskin Crees 
in the wilderness of today. 










f the Indian could be as 
free as the horse and dog 

om at left, he might then be 

~ Better able to maintain his way 

of life-and his tribal values. 

Because Chief Smallboy (above 

left) thinks so, some of his 

own people, who chose to stay 

on the reservation, accuse him 

of being a hippie because he’s 

abandoned his society. But as 

one of his followers says: “The 

ones to pity are the ones on the 

reserve. What's riches if you're 

not happy ?” The chief's desire for 

a return to tradition is shared 

by his son Joe (above) who has 

10 children to carry on the dream. 
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Just as boys are taught to trap, girls learn to treat hides, like this 
coyote pelt. ““There’s always something to do,” the chief says. 
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Ottawa and told them he was going 
to leave them alone and have nothing 
to do with them. And if they wanted to 
see him, they’d have to come to him.” 

They have come to him, officials 
from the Department of Indian Af- 
fairs, and other white men who were 
shocked and inspired’ by the chief's 
dramatic stand. They came, not to 
coerce him to return to the reserve, 
but to advise and help. 

“We respect the decision he has 
taken,” says Tom Turner, Indian Af- 
fairs’ district supervisor for Edmonton 
and Hobbema. “He has seen a situa- 
tion and we are prepared to assist him 
to succeed in this course.” Turner in- 
sists, however, that the Crees’ treaty 
with the government offers them no 
new land if a reserve becomes crowd- 
ed — although the chief says that 
Queen Victoria once promised this to 
the Indians. 

The chief's alternative is to con- 
vince the council of Indians at Hob- 
bema to relinquish rights to a certain 
amount of reserve land that could 
then, under treaty, be exchanged for 





Each morning, one member of each family draws water for the day’s needs. At right a real treat: 


some nuts Chief Smallboy brought back for the tribe at Christmas. But treats are scarce indeed. 
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113 Cree say:“The chief has deserted us” 


new land elsewhere, 

But that likelihood seems slim: The 
council, at this writing, was about to 
vote on a petition by 113 band mem- 
bers at Hobbema to unseat Chief 
Smallboy because “he has deserted us 
and no longer has any interest.” 

Acting chief Maurice Wolfe, whom 
Chief Smallboy considers a friend, has 
said: “If he doesn’t come back, I’m 
afraid things will come to a head in e 
an unpleasant way.” Some of the In- 
dians who stayed in Hobbema call the 7 
chief a hippie. 

The chief may lose his title, but he 
has already won an important conces- 
sion from the white man. Provincial 
officials continue to look the other 
way, pretend Smallboy’s band are sim- 
ply camping out and refuse to have — ~ 
them thrown off the public land. — So 

“We know they're there,” admits 
Dr. Vi Wood, Alberta’s deputy minis- 
ter of lands and forests. “In fact, we 
even suggested where they should set 
up their camp. They’re running a good 
camp. It’s quite true that they have no 
authority to be there, but we’re just 
not taking any action. Anybody can 
go camping — although this is more 
permanent than usual.” 

“This is like a strike,” says Russell — 
Mackinaw, a bachelor who lives in 
the camp, hunting, trapping and rais- 
ing nine horses. “This is our way of 
fighting the government. We want a 
new reserve. This is not a suitable 
place, but this is a warm valley and 
this is where we intend to take our 
stand.” 

If Chief Smallboy has not got his 
new_reserve, he has got some of the 
most stunningly beautiful land in Can- 
ada on which to live with his people, ’ 
and apart from the white man. _ y 

Yet — they’re not living wholly \ 
away from white society and they’re 
well aware of it. Most of them live on 
welfare, depend on white stores for 
much of their food and look to the 
white man for work. They even-have — 
three white men living among them: 
two graduate anthropology students ~e 
who intend to spend every weekend 
studying the Indians, and a wander- 
ing university drop-out who has been 
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‘They don’t want liquor- or voung rights — 


living with them for months for rea- 
sons of his own. 

George Harris, owner of a tourist 
camp at Nordegg. near Chief Small- 
boy’s camp, accompanied photogra- 
pher Ken Elliott and me on our visit. 
Harris says of the chief's followers: 
“You've got to take your hat off to 
them. They're a nice bunch of guys. 
There’s another bunch around here I 
wouldn't give you 10 cents for.” 

When they first moved into the 
area, the Hobbemas, as Harris calls 
them, lived on credit from the tourist 
camp store; as soon as they received 
some money, Harris says, they paid 
their bills. 

The Indians receive $10 a month 
each from the reserve’s Pigeon Lake 
oil lease revenues that total more than 
$250,000 a year (the chief is trying to 
convince the Hobbema councillors to 
give his band their full share of the 
money in one lump sum). Some have 
private revenue from outfitting and 
guiding; one of them, Joe Mackinaw, 
got $2,800 in the fall for land he’s 
leasing on the reserve. 

We missed Chief Smallboy’s camp 
on the first drive past. It was hidden, 
without any attempt at hiding, in a 
snow-mantled hollow a few hundred 
yards off the*highway. 

Strapped to tree-branch supports, 
32 cottage tents, smoking chimneys 
poking from their peaked canvas roofs, 
were spotted over undulating land that 
slopes down to a small frozen lake. 
Lofty spruce and fir stood out deep 
green against the snow; the eye fol- 
lowed the trunks up to their tops, then 
took in the magnificent hunks of 
mountain that hulked over everything. 

We walked to Chief Smallboy’s tee- 
pee — the band’s meeting-place — in 
the farthest corner of the camp. 
Harris knocked on some wood under 
the cloth flap of a door. Joe Macki- 
naw, the stubby man who'd received 
the lease money from his-land last fall, 
was in the teepee with the chief. 

Chief Smallboy is 70 but, like a 
well-tanned hide, his face seems dur- 
able, ageless. He is stout and still 
solid. Glasses perch on his bulbous 
nose. Pitch-black pigtails swing on 
either side of his face. He was wearing 
white man’s ‘clothes, of course, down 
to galoshes and a belt with a big cow- 
boy buckle. 

The chief welcomed Harris warmly 
~ Harris had given him good advice in 
the past — but, in halting English, and 
helped by Joe Mackinaw, he said that 
he was dubious about talking to these 
two white men Harris had brought 
with him. 


We were still explaining what we 
wanted when two more white men 
knocked and entered the tent. They 
were from an engineering firm in Ed- 
monton and they were bidding on a 
government job to build a conservation 
dam within a few miles of the chief’s 
camp: could the chief give them an 
estimate of what his men would charge 
to hand-clear 5% sections of timber 
from hillsides and hollows? 

Lazarus, an adviser to the chief who 
was in the tent by then, countered 
with: “How much you like to pay?” 

The engineering men, Harris, Mac- 
kinaw and Lazarus huddled over a 
relief map of the area. The chief stood 
and watched carefully. “Well,” Laza- 
rus said finally, “we can do it for 
about $200 an acre, burned and every- 
thing.” 

George Harris, who had asked the 
chief if he could help negotiate, warn- 
ed the engineering men: “This is not a 
firm price. This is only tentative. 
They'll hold a meeting tonight.” The 
white men acknowledged that, and 
added that the Indians would be ap- 
proached by other companies bidding 
on the same job. It seemed as if the 
chief had his own winter works pro- 
gram all settled. 

After that business was done, the 
chief resumed negotiations with us. 
Eventually he agreed to an interview 
and called for an attractive young 
woman named Merle Baptiste to 
translate. 

In 1959, Chief Smallboy said, he 
was elected for life as chief of the 
Ermineskin Cree, their sixth chief 
since Treaty No. 6 was signed by 
Plains and Wood Cree Indians in 
1876-77. He farmed 160 acres and 
raised cattle on the reserve, where he 
had a three-room house with a base- 
ment and such luxuries as TV. About 
10 years ago, he started thinking about 
leaving the reserve. 

“When it first started,” the interpre- 
ter said, “he told his councillors they 
should get another place because the 
reserve is getting full. He was trying 
to follow our Queen Victoria’s words. 
I guess she promised the Indians that 
when they’re full on their reserves 
they'd be given another land to live 
on.” 

The chief's resolve to establish a 
new reserve deepened when the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs allowed 
Indians across Canada the right to 
vote and to bring liquor on to the re- 
serves. “And now,” the interpreter 
translated, “nothing but drinking go- 
ing on in Hobbema. He knew if we 
took the voting and this drinking, we’d 





A white man tells the chief (right) and his bearded adviser, Laza- 
rus, of a chance to earn moneyclearing land. The tribe took the job. 


be taken just as any white man, we'd 
be under their laws. For this drinking, 
he'd seen it years back what it was do- 
ing to an Indian, what harm it does 
to his family, his wife, his children.” 

“In other words,” George Harris in- 
terrupted, “you'd be becoming more 
like a white man instead of staying 
like an Indian.” 

“Yes,” the interpreter agreed. 
“That’s what he means. We’d become 
like a white man.” 


n 1965, she said for the chief, he 
began trying to acquire reserve land 
on six townships near the Brazeau 
River northwest of Red Deer. “He 
went to Lands and Forests, and then 
from there he come back to Hobbema 
and then they said he should see the 
Prime Minister in Ottawa. This group 
of Indians here, we collected the 
money for his fare to Ottawa — about 
$180. He had some money from the 


band and he had his own money. He 
went up there to see the Indian offi- 
cials — he didn’t stay in there for 15 
minutes.” 

The chief saw Jack Nicholson, then 
Postmaster-General and former Minis- 
ter of Forestry. “That Nicholson he 
was talking about, he said he pitied 
him but he said he couldn’t give him 
the land, he couldn’t take it away from 
Alberta. 

“Yes, he went quite a few times 
back and forth to Edmonton to See 
Forestry, but no answer. The last one 
he seen is Mr. Ragan [Ralph Ragan, 
Alberta regional director for Indian 
Affairs]. He said he couldn’t help him 
in no way, he just has to go to Ottawa. 
So he said he went around in circles 
like this.” . 

After three years of planning, a few 
families left for the Kootenay Plains 


late last June. The chief-arrived-q 


week later, on July 4, and other fami- 
lies followed. “He didn’t ask anybody 
to come and follow him,” the inter- 
preter said. “I guess the people, his 
band members and council said he 


‘azy to leave i Because 

avin the houses and everything, 

power and things like that — better off 

than here, you know. They said he 

was crazy to come and live here in 

tents, to be cold and to come and 
starve.” 

At first, the chief, who has never 
attended school, said that he wanted 
no white man’s education for the chil- 
dren of his band. “I have school chil- 
dren,” the interpreter told us, “so that 
will be an example of what he is try- 
ing to say. When you tell your chil- 
dren something, they’re so smart they 
know more than the parents — you 

“can’t tell them + nothing. They put them 
in school, they go higher and higher, 
"they're “getting so smart they don’t 


“That's what we came away for,” 
Lazarus interjected. 





children any white: school 
moetviehe Todian Affairs insisted. 
He held firm, and agreed to let the 
department provide a trailer for study- 
ing only if the children were super- 
vised by an Indian, not a white. 

“We brought the children away to 
grow this Indian way, to grow up with 
it, and I don’t think they would miss 
anything,” the interpreter quoted the 
chief as saying. “We try to get back to 
the Indian way. The younger boys 
learn to hunt. The younger girls, they 
have to make hides. There’s always 
something to do.” 

Speaking for herself, the interpreter 

_ said, laughing: “We were made for an 
easy life, I think. We just took life 
easy and hunt and cut the meat up 
and dry the meat and cut wood and 
like that. We weren’t put on earth, 
like the white man, to farm and to 
have money. But you can’t call us lazy 
altogether.” 

___ Chief Smallboy spoke of religion. 

_“He’s trying to keep his own religion 

‘trom: what was given to him, his In- 

i * the woman said, 

9 God and the 








of faith in God, 
‘that’s what pulls us through. The chief 
ays, ‘I tell my grandchildren what's 
ood, what's bad, I talk to them at 


night. It’s just like a farmer, when he 
takes grain to be cleaned. You know, 
a farmer doesn’t want his grain with 
wild oats. It’s got to be clean so you 
can grow your grain right.’ That’s the 
same thing he wants with the people 
and the children.” 

The next morning, we returned to 
the camp just after dawn. The camp 
was already stirring. Russell Mackin- 
aw, the bachelor guide, showed us 
around. “The kids missed the houses 
at first, but now they wouldn’t go 
back,” he said. What did they miss 
most? “It was the TV they missed.” 

We encountered few Indians who 
regretted leaving the reserve. Wayne 
Roan, a good-looking boy who wears 
a cowboy hat, said he missed playing 
guitar with a group from Hobbema 
called the Tomahawks; his brother 
missed his drums. Lazarus told us as 
he ducked out of the chief's teepee: 
“The only thing I miss on TV is the 
hockey games.” 

But when we visited one woman in 
her spotless tent, with her family’s few 
possessions laid carefully on the lino- 
leum, she insisted that cooking on a 
wood stove was almost as easy as on a 
range, even easier in the summer when 
the cooking can be done outside. 

“We may look. poor,” said Violct 
Omeasoo, the woman chosen to super- 
vise the children’s studies, “but what’s 
riches if you're not happy? The ones 
to pity are the ones on the reserve at 
Hobbema.” 

I don’t know if Chief Smallboy’s In- 
dians can preserve their ancient cul- 
ture. I know that it’s important that 
some of that culture survive. The In- 
dians do have something to offer the 
world. In his recently published book, 
Man's Rise To Civilization As Shown 
By The Indians Of North America, 
anthropologist Peter Farb suggests 
one of their contributions: 

“Many of the great philosophers of 
the Enlightenment (Rousseau, Turgot, 

-Condorcet) like the earlier English 
theorists (Hobbes and Locke, to name 
only two), were all thinking in terms 
of American Indians as proofs for 
their theories, It soon becomes obvi- 
ous that those cultures could shed 
much light on the customs and beha- 
vior of modern man.” 

As we were leaving Chief Small- 
boy’s camp, we saw a teen-aged boy 
and a younger girl on the lake, dip- 
ping out frigid drinking water from a 
hole in the ice. 

And a little boy playing hockey 
with a crushed 7-Up can for a puck 
and shouting: “Hockey night in Can- 
ada! Bobby Hull!” ry 
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IDELITY 


t affect one marriage in two, but does an af- 
everything ? Here are the answers from the 
know -— those who have been unfaithful (or 
r mates were) and the professional people 


pick up the pieces 
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To me, the present one is 
cimnlke Na 914 Veo had 


1y 

bites \ere. 

sac 5 we man I'diather be 
with than anyone else. 


This is Laney talking—31 years 
old, married 10 years, the wife of a 
man who, she’s convinced, has been 
having one affair after another. Mari- 
tal infidelity may no longer be society's 
most burning question, but it’s still 
one of the most common. Some say 
one in four marriages is affected by 
infidelity; gloomier analyses say one 
in two. And perhaps, of all society's 
sexual hang-ups, monogamy is the 
worst. Some are flip about it, but most 
take a less hroad-minded view. Listen 
to Laney: 

“I want to say all kinds of things — 
like ‘I could use some sex if you've 
got any left over,’ but I’m acting every 
time I think of something I want to 
say that bears on it. And I hate that 
phoney part of it because it’s made me 
turn into the type of phoney woman 
I've always disliked. But the funny 
thing, he’s the one who gets so terribly 


upset when it’s brought up, not me. 

“There are three things a woman 
can do. She can take the kids, move 
out to a country home — escape from 
it that way. He keeps an apartment in 
the city; she sees him when he wants 
to come home, and doesn’t ask ques- 
tions. A lot of women have done 
that — just escaped from it entirely. 

“Then there are the women who 
say ‘Damn it, I want a husband full 
time.’ Well, they’re divorced now. 

“And then there’s the woman who 
gets a job and becomes a person in her 
own right. When she does that, he be- 
comes sort of hangdog. For a lot of 
men, it’s the sneaking up the back 
stairs that makes it exciting. There 
isn’t much kick in it when nobody’s 
trying to catch him. But it takes lots 
of guts for a woman to do that.” 

For Laney, too, the biggest prob- 
lem was adapting, and like so many 
people, she was the last to know. 
“After 10 years, I suddenly put every- 
thing together. All those times when 
I wondered why people were saying 
such awful things to me at parties, all 
those funny phone calls and obscene 
letters from girls who took him seri- 
ously. When this happens, you're 
supposed to be suddenly marvelous, 
never mention it, try to smarten your- 
self up. But this just isn’t possible for 
anybody who has any self-respect. 

“I crumpled into a simpering, ser- 
































By Sandra Peredo 


vile mess for a while, and then I start- 
ed to fight my way back up again. I 
went around to parties being perfectly 
charming. I was damned if anybody 
was going to think it was my fault. 

“But I haven’t yet had an affair be- 
cause I know that to a man like him, 
proving his virility is apparently very 
important. I’m so damned tired of the 
importance of virility, but I guess it’s 
no help to a man if his wife sneaks 
out, and I’m not prepared to do that 
until I feel there is no hope. i 

“It’s not a question of forgiving. I 
can understand because I find other 
men very attractive too. It’s more a 
question of just wishing it would stop. 

“I mean, the reason you stay with 
your husband is for the affectional re- 
lationship. Who the hell likes scrub- 
bing floors?” : 


I've made promises over 
and over again, but I can’t 
resist the excitement. I 
study humans and I find 
you discover so much 
more about a man’s 
character. It's very 
interesting. 
“Maybe I’m an arch 
sickie,” says Diane, 
a 35-year-old wife 


